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fortyish. Hellinger had sold a picture and when he came
home he threw his arms around her.
"Tonight, Rosa," he said to her, "we will celebrate. I
am taking you with me. We'll go to the Guinan Club
anJMil the other spots you've read about. I'm happy.
I warn you to be happy too."
"All right/' Rosa nodded. "I go."
"But just a minute," Hellinger went on kiddingly,
"how about your husband? Do you think you'll miss
him?"
Rosa folded her arms and tossed him a look.
"Listen, Mr. Hellinger," she said, "every night, can
you eat potato salad?" *
This was one of my favorite short stories and the
Indian girl who read it liked it too. She was a quiet
little person, very pretty. Her married life was a strange
adjustment between the man who was her husband
whom she respected, and the man who was not her
husband but for whom she also claimed to have a cer-
tain affection.
One day I said to her, "It's no business of mine but I
don't understand your division of emotions."
"Don't you?" she asked.
We were on the terrace of my apartment on a warm
summer night. The pale moonlight fell on her and I
saw an impish smile creep over her face. Then she said,
"Every night, can you eat potato salad?"
This practical, though conventionally immoral, atti-
tude toward love, sex and marriage is not entirely of
recent origin. Verrier Elwin told me how among certain
jungle tribes there was a sort of co-ed club called the
Ghotul where the unmarried were schooled for mar-
* Retold from The Ten Million, by Mark Hellinger (Farrar & Rine-
hart), copyright, 1934, by Mark Hellinger,